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manufacturer that they have but little strength. They
are often split and the grain surface is made into the
very thin leather known as skiver, which is artificially
grained to resemble morocco, crocodile or other skins,
and the resemblance is so close that, when used to cover
a book or some fancy article, the deception is extremely
hard to detect. The skins' of the mountain breeds of
sheep, if properly tanned, make a firm, fairly durable
leather for binding. Such skins are prepared in large
quantities for covering the rollers used in cotton-spin-
ning, and this leather I have found to be satisfactory for
binding, but most other sheepskin leather I have found
wears badly.

On the whole the most satisfactory skin for the binder
is that of the goat. This produces what is known as
morocco, because this leather originally reached Europe
through Morocco; later, a similar leather coming from
the Levant was known as Levant morocco, and the
large goatskins coming from the Cape and prepared in
France are known as French Levant morocco. Goat-
skins have a much firmer surface and texture than the
skins of sheep, but there are some sheepskins that when
tanned can hardly be distinguished from the skins of
goats. The leather produced in Africa, known as
Nigerian morocco, is a first-rate binding material, but
a good many of the Nigerian goatskins originally grew
on sheep. English leather manufacturers import these
skins in a rough, undyed state and re-dress and dye
them, and it is this leather that is very largely used for
library binding, with a guarantee from the manufac-
turers that it is free from injurious acid. Some binders
have so far distrusted the leather manufacturer's
methods as to buy the skins undyed and do their own
dyeing. This is not difficult and possibly results in some
saving in cost. The Nigerian natives dye many of the